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of natural science and its conflict with the "old geocentric and anthro- 
pocentric philosophy which seduced and satisfied our ancestors .... 
Science has descended upon this philosophy like a tempest and nothing 
is left. The earth is not the center of creation. Man is not an excep- 
tion in the universe. The adaptation between living things and their 
environment is explained by evolutionary principles without supposing 
an intelligent creator." In the preface, philosophy is said to be a 
matter of temperament. "For some, naturalism is the final word of 
true metaphysics; for others, it is devoid of all truth." In this way, 
perhaps, the author acknowledges, that there are many who see in 
evolutionary principles the manifestation of an intelligent creator; 
and who find in man, though one animal among many, much that is 
exceptional. It is stated by Professor Cresson that naturalistic 
philosophy is not science, though suggested by it. The determination 
of the conditions of life, as described by Verworn, is science itself. 

F. T. L. 

The Capitalization of Specific Names. — It is agreed that the name 
of a genus shall always begin with a capital letter and that the specific 
name shall usually begin with a small letter. Zoologists are inclined 
to begin specific names invariably with small letters, but botanists 
employ capitals for a variety of purposes as shown in the following 
examples : 

Zoological Names. Botanical Names. 

a. Sitta canadensis Juncus Canadensis 

b. Lampetra wilderi Smilax Walteri 

c. Gastropacha ilicifolia Lythrum Hyssopifolia 

d. Bernornis isabellae Rosa Beatricis 
Whatever reasons exist for beginning these botanical names with 

capitals apply with equal force to the zoological names; and the advan- 
tages of the invariable rale for lower case letters are no greater in zool- 
ogy than in botany. Moreover, as expressed by the Vienna Congress 
of botanists, — "The principles and forms of nomenclature should 
be as similar as possible in botany and in zoology." In the matter 
of capitalization of specific names, one rule should apply to both. In 
order to determine upon a uniform practice for the Naturalist (in 
which botanical and zoological names should appear with equal fre- 
quency) the editor examined the following codes. 

1842. A committee of the British Association, appointed "to con- 
sider of the rules by which the Nomenclature of Zoology may be 
established on a uniform and permanent basis," presented various 
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"Recommendations for improving the nomenclature in future." 
Among these is § C. "Specific names should always be written with a 
small initial letter, even when derived from persons or places, and 
generic names should always be written with a capital." 

1865. The British Association code was revised, and although the 
rule for small letters had been very generally adopted, the section relat- 
ing to it was omitted. The revised code stated that "It is not a matter 
of great importance and may be safely left to naturalists to deal with 
as they see fit." 

1881. The Socitte' Zoologique de France stated, — "Every one 
agrees that the name of the genus should be written first and begin 
with a capital letter. For the specific names, there is also unanimity if 
they are common nouns or adjectives, — a small letter is used. Should 
proper nouns and adjectives be treated in the same way ? Some per- 
sons adopt and recommend the practice. Your committee considers 
that the question is of very minor importance. It believes that it 
conforms to the most generally established usage in recommending 
the capital, which is not inconvenient, and may in fact, in certain 
cases, be a useful distinctive mark." 

1881. The rules of the International Geological Congress at 
Boulogne, in regard to the nomenclature of species, merely state that 
"the rules of Latin orthography are to be followed." 

1886. In the code of nomenclature adopted by the American 
Ornithologists' Union, Canon VIII states that "proper names of 
species, and of subspecies or 'varieties,' are single words, simple or 
compound, .... written with a small initial letter." 

1893. The Deutsche Zoologische Gesellschaft adopted a code 
containing the following note to § 10. "It is very desirable to write 
not merely all adjective but also all substantive specific names inva- 
riably with small letters." 

1904. A committee of the International Zoological Congress 
framed a code containing Art. 13. — "While specific and substantive 
names derived from names of persons may be written with a capital 
initial letter, all other specific names are to be written with a small 
initial letter." 

1905. At Vienna the International Botanical Congress adopted 
the following recommendation. Chap. III., Sect. 4. Recommenda- 
tions. X. "Specific names begin with a small letter except those 
taken from names of persons (substantives or adjectives) or those 
which are taken from generic names (substantives or adjectives)." 

1907. The nomenclature commission of the Botanical Club of the 
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American Association for the Advancement of Sciences rejected 
various fundamental principles of the Vienna code and framed an 
'American code'. Part 3, § 1, art. 3 reads, — "If capital letters are to 
be used for specific names they should be employed only for substan- 
tives and for adjectives derived from personal names." This is 
followed by the curious example Uromyces Trifolii, and in another 
place the specific name Tulipifem is capitalized. 

The examination of these codes shows that the most radical rule 
was that of the British Association in 1S42, and that this was subse- 
quently cancelled. Nevertheless the progress toward its adoption 
seems constant. The botanists have ruled against capitals for nouns 
and adjectives denoting places (example a in the list). Since a very 
large number of botanical names are of this sort, the progress toward 
decapitalization is considerable. Capitals for personal names are 
recommended by the botanists, small letters by the German zoologists 
and American ornithologists, and both forms are sanctioned by the 
international code of the zoologists. The botanists are alone in recom- 
mending capitals for specific names derived from those of genera 
(example c). Under this rule a person unfamiliar with the genera 
of plants must refer to an authoritative botany to ascertain the capitali- 
zation, — thus a zoologist would not expect to find Datura Stramonium 
and D. Tatula capitalized. Should a botanist desire to refer to a 
zoological species, however, a check list need not be consulted regard- 
ing the capitalization. Since no single practice can conform with all 
the codes and yet a uniform rule is obviously desirable, the Naturalist 
will capitalize specific names only at the request of a contributor; 
the invariable use of small letters is recommended. It is to be noted 
that the Vienna code allows choice in this matter. Chapter I, Art. 3, 
states that "the rules of nomenclature should be neither arbitrary nor 
imposed by authority, — they must be simple and founded on con- 
siderations clear and forcible enough for every one to comprehend and 
be disposed to accept." 1 

1 Since this was written the University of Missouri has issued The Flora of 
Columbia Missouri. The specific names derived from places are capitalized 
contrary to the Vienna code. The confusing nature of the capitalization is 
apparent from the following examples, — Leonurus Cardiaca, Apocynum hyper- 
icifolivm, Robvnia Pseudacacia, Vernonia pseudobaldwinii. The corrigenda 
include, — for Achillea millefolium, read A. Millefolium. Potentilla Noi'vegica 
of the text is indexed as P. norvegica. In Dr. Cockerell's Bees of Boulder 
County. Colorado, also just received, all specific names of plants visited by the 
bees are written with small letters, e. g. (p. 243) Lmum lewisii. This is the 
practice which the Naturalist adopts. 
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The opinions of the botanists who are associate editors of the 
Naturalist, upon the capitalization question are as follows: 

a. "I shall be very glad to follow the practice of lower case spelling 
for specific names in conformity with zoological usage." 

b. "I am not very positive in my opinions of right and wrong on 
the capitalization question. I am going to try to follow the Vienna 
practice as consistently as possible. The zoological decapitalization 
has some valid arguments against it. In its favor is the fact that no 
knowledge is required on the part of those who adopt it, other than 
that the specific name chosen is to be used. I should suppose that 
for the Naturalist a uniform practice for the different departments of 
biology would be adopted, and the line of least resistance would be 
uniform decapitalization. Any proof-reader is then competent to 
correct all deviations." 

c. "I have no decided opinion on the subject. M} r instinct is to 
use capitals for adjectives derived from proper nouns, as it somehow 
does not look right to me to see them spelled with small letters. I have 
no objection to offer if it seems best to adopt the uniform rule of small 
letters for specific names." 

d. "Botanists should follow the international code. Personally 
I come near it, that is, I write names derived from persons with capi- 
tals, e. g., Goldoni Lewisi, and names derived from other proper nouns 
with small letters, e. g., Goldoni 'pennsylvanica. American scientific 
men (some of them) seem never satisfied to do things in nomenclature 
the way the rest of the world does. Really we ought to write G. 
Lewisi, and G. Pennsylvanica following the genius of the Latin lan- 
guage." 

In order to know whether Latin usage had any bearing upon the 
question at issue, the last sentence in this quotation was referred to 
Dr. A. A. Howard, Professor of Latin at Harvard College, who wrote, 
— "There are no ancient rules whatever for the use of capital letters 
in Classical Latin. Our earliest manuscripts are written throughout 
in capitals, and so are all inscriptions. When the minuscule letters 
were introduced, the capitals were sometimes, but not always, used to 
begin a sentence or paragraph, apparently only as a sort of embellish- 
ment. Proper names are written in small letters down to the time 
of the introduction of printing. Therefore it is absurd to talk about 
the genius of the Latin language in this connection. All rules for 
capitalization are of modern origin, necessitated by the invention of 
printing. It is customary for each country to follow, in writing Latin, 
the rules governing the language of the country, though German 
writers not infrequently begin Latin sentences with small letters." 
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e. "The question of capitalization of specific names has given me 
much concern, and I should be very glad were it possible to reach 
some practice which would be acceptable to all zoologists and botanists. 
At the present moment no less than three rules are in use by botanists. 
Personally I see no good reason for capitalizing any specific names 
and my preference is decidedly in favor of following the practice of 
the zoologists. Some botanists consistently adhere to the rule of mo 
capitals and they are right. In adopting this rule, you would make 
the Naturalist the exponent of a uniform practice for all biologists^ 
and would, I feel sure, gain the support of many botanists." 

F. T. L. 



ANTHROPOLOGY 

Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. 1 — The volume 
at hand is the first of the two parts of a most important and generally 
useful work, dealing with the North American Indian and prepared 
under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The work 
is an encyclopedia of the Indian, dealing in alphabetical order, with 
every phase of his life as well as with his anatomical, physiological, 
and indirectly also with his mental characteristics. Preparations 
for this publication have been carried on since 1873, and since 1902 
the task has been in the hands of a special editor. The second volume 
will probably appear in the course of the coming winter. 

The work is the result of contributions of forty-six authors, special- 
ists in various branches of anthropology throughout this country. 
Every article in it has not only been carefully supervised by the able 
official editor of the book, Mr. Hodge, but has also been sent for read- 
ing and suggestions to all the contributors. Moreover, there were 
held at the Bureau of American Ethnology, under the chairmanship 
of Professor W. H. Holmes, for many months, regular meeting 
three times a week, to which all the authors were invited, and where 
all the more important papers were read and freely discussed. The 
result, great credit for which is due to Professor Holmes, the Chief of 



1 Hodge, Frederick W., editor. Handbook of American Indians north of 
Mexico. Part 1. Bur. of Amer. Ethn., bull. 30, Washington, 1907. 972 pp., 
with a map and numerous illustrations. 



